THE BEAU MONDE
for which she had prepared him so assiduously, could
feel her work was thoroughly done. She had reason
to be satisfied with it. He was, on the whole, all she
thought a young man ought to be; handsome, agree-
able, self-confident. Perhaps a shade too self-con-
fident: William had not altogether outgrown his
youthful intransigence; he still proclaimed his con-
tempt for stupidity too openly. And his manners were
not all she could have wished. "Although I have the
highest opinion of your skill," she writes to Lady
Holland about her sons, "yet I believe even you would
find bringing them to what is called polish a very
arduous undertaking." However, Lady Melbourne
sympathized with his contempt; and manners to her
were of small importance compared with the point
of view that they expressed. William's point of view
she found quite satisfactory. It would have been odd
if she had not: for it was largely the same as her own.
His ductile mind had been unable to resist the influence
of a philosophy, exerted so continuously and so
persuasively. Further, such experience of life as he had
known had gone to confirm it. William early noticed
that, if he differed from his mother about a character
or a course of action, he generally turned out to be
wrong. "My mother was the most sagacious woman I
ever knew," he used to say in later years, "as long as
she lived, she kept me straight." Her cynicism did not
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